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Botley, England, Nov. 29, 1814. 

GuNTLEMEN,—I perceive, that there 
vere held, in your State, and at your in- 
«ication, and under your guidance and mi- 
uistry, solemn fasts and thanksgivings on 
account of the entrance of the Cossacks 
wit0 Paris, and of the fall of Napoleon. 
Ilcuce, L perceive, that you are called 

Chaplains of the Cossacks ; and, some- 
ines, the Cossack Priesthood. 'That you, 
ist men in your Republic, and the purity 
‘whose religious motives Were never even 
ouoted, should have exposed yourselves to 
tic application of such titles, 1 extremely 
huvet to hear. But it is not my business 
oive way to private feelings upon such 
1 occasion: It is for me, as far as J am 
wc, and asf dare, to make érwth known 
the world ; and, as you, in this case, 
pear to me to have shewn a more de- 
led hostility to truth than any other set 
{men of whom. I: have heard, not ex- 
epting the Editers of the London news- 
‘pers, it is natural for me to address my- 
“f to you upon the subject. 
The religion, of which 
«teachers, is the Presbyterian. I be- 
«ve, that there are three or four sorts of 
icsbyterian Christians. To which of 
lise sorts you belong, or whether some of 
jou ave of the one sort and some of each 
‘ the others, I know not. * Nor is it-ma- 
‘tial; ait being well, known, that, swd- 
‘antially, all these sorts are the same, and 
lat the religion you professed has existed, 
tidhas been the generally prevailing re- 
ton inthe four Eastern States: of the 
‘public, where there has been born and 
wed up an mdustrious, sober, humane, 
fille, kind, brave, and free people, dis- 
iguished, heretofore, above all others, for 
“ur right and clear understanding of the 
inciples of liberty, and for their zeal 
“ undaunted resolution in her cause. 
hether the people would have been as 


‘ 







tio used to be regarded as some of the | 


~ 


good, better, or worse, without the reli- 
gion that you have taught 5 whether, dis- 
carding, as is the manner of some men, all 
mysteries, and believing in nothing, the 
truth of which cannot be substantiated by 
undeniable facts, or by incontrovertible 
argument, they would have been as good, 
better, or worse, than they are, is a ques- 
‘tion, which I will not meddle with. But 
iyou will excuse me, if I observe, that, 
| while this can possibly be made @ question 
‘amongst rational men, you, who receive 
|pay for your teaching of religion, ought 
to be very careful to excite ho doubt in the 
tminds of mankind as to the purity of your 
views, or the sincerity of your faith. 

Your recent conduct does, however, ap- 
pear to have excited such coults in the 
‘minds of your countrymen. In my mind 
‘it has done more. It has convinced me 
that your motives ane avy thing rather 
than pure; and that your professions ave 


? 
'a mere pretence 3 a trick to enable you 





to live without labour upon the earnings of 


those who do lahour,, just 23 are the tricks 
:of Monks and Friars, and. of all other im- 
‘posers on popular credulity, from the 
‘golden-palmed showman of the Lagly of 
i Loretto down to the lousy-cowled conse- 


crators of halfpenny strings of Leads, and | 
you profess to'the itinerant Protestant bawleis, whose. 


harangues are wholly incomprehensible, 
until they come round with their hat to 
‘collect the means of recruiting the belly. 
All the zeal of impestors of every kind; 
all their calumnies of others; all their in- 
pumerable persecutions of those who have 
endeavoured to withdraw the people from 
their degrading influence, have had this 
great end in view: to extruct and secure 
to themselves the means of living well, 
wiihout lubour, out of the earnings of those 
who do labour. Lam very sorry to ascribe 
such a motive to you, whose forefathers 
fled to a wilderness rather than violate 
the dictates of their conscience ; but truth 
compels me to say, that you appear to have 
no claim to an exemption from the general 
charge. Yet, 1 am not so unjast as to 
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world, that a// the Priests of Massachu- 
setts are of this description ; but, as I find 


bawled out songs of praise to the Cossack. 
and their associates for pulline him down: 


no account of any protest, on the part of | and especially when you maliciously throy 


any of the Priests, against the odious and 
detestable celebrations and fasts before- 
mentioned, I shall stand fully justified for 


on your politicel opponents the charve of 
being the abettors of Anti-Christ 5 then 
you excited the indignation of all tho 


not making Any particular exceptions. Lf} who did not turn with disgust from your 


any of the Pricsts of Massachusetts feel 
sore under the appellation which L have 
given them, they ought to direct their re- 
sentment against those whose conduct has 
brought it upon them, and not against me, 
unless they are able to shew that 1 charge 
them unjustly. 

Had you, indeed, confined your thanks- 
givings to the release of certain countries 
of Europe from the arms of an zrvader, a 
conqueror, an oppressor, an ambitious 
despot, who, instead of giving dzberty, 
added to the civil seflerings of some of the 
nations, whom he over-ran, having first 
extinguished Republican Government, and 
along with it political liberty, in France, 
where the people had put power into his 
hands to be used in the cause of freedom. 
Had you held solemn thanksgivings on ac- 
count of the triumph of the Cossacks, and 
their associates, in the cause of the crev/ 
aud political independence of vations, you 
would not have excited indignation in the 
breast of any reasonable man; for, 
though some men would have differed with 
you in opinion upon that point; though 
some men would have said, as some men 
thought, that the conqueror could net long 
have held under his sway so extensive an 
empire as he wa8 grasping ; that, in a few 
years, the several countries of which it 
was composed, beginning with France, 
would, im all human probability, throw off 
his yoke and form themselves into inde- 
pendent States, freed from all his, as well 
a$ all former shackles; and that, thus, he 
wonld, in the end, be found te have been 
iustramental in establishing hberty, civil 
as well as religions, in every part of Eu- 
yope where it did not before exist ; though 
some men would have said this, and would, of 
course, not ave jomed you iv veur thanks- 
givings for the victories of the Cossacks. 
no just and considerate man could have 
c asured you, so long as you confined your 
thankseivings to the aforementioned ob- 
jects. But when, in your prayers and 
sermomsiiganreatied the Cossacks, and 
Kes, 455 mm the same side, “ the 

ra pee ero7? 5 when, with 


a SH ‘at your head, 
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horrdd ejaculations and harangues. 

If there was one trait, above all others, 
by which your sermons and prayers, untii 
of late years, were characterised, it was 
by your zealous, your violent, not to say 
foul-mouthed, attacks on the Romis) 
Pontiff, faith, and worship. You had no 
scraple to represent the Pope as Anti. 
Christ, and as the Scarkt Whore ¢ 
Babylon, covered with abominations. How 
clearly did you prove that he was the 
Beast of the Revelations; that he liad 
made the world drunk with his fornica- 
| tions ; that his seven heads were the seven 
hills on which Rome is situated 5 his ten 
horns the ten principal Catholic Sovereigns 
_of Europe; and that his colour was scart, 
{because it was dyed in the. blood of the 
| Saints? Was there a sermon, was there 
a prayer, that issued from your lips, in 
which you did not call on the Lord fer 
vengeance on this “ Man of Sin,” and in 
which you did not describe the Catholic 
Religion as ¢dolatrous, blasphemous, dsa- 
bolical, and as evidently tending to the 
cternal damnation of millions and millions 
of precious souls 2? 

Every one, who shall read what I am 
now writing, must acknowledge, that this 
description of your conduct, in regard to the 
Romish Church, is far short of the m: tk. 
What, then, have you now to say 10 justifi 
cation of your recent conduct ? Where 8 
your justification for your violent attacks 
| on Napoleon and his family, to say nothing, 

at present, of your thanksgivings for the 
restoration of the ancient order of things, 
or, in your own language, “ the ancient 
“ ond venerable institutions 2” W we 
your justification for your attacks on U 
| Bonapartes ? Others, indeed, might a 
sistently attack them, Such as thoug" 
that the Church of Rome and her pow’ 
were good things 3 or, such as reset 
one religion as good as another, might co” 
sistently attack Bonaparte. But, Me 
you, who professed the opinions above ; 
scribed ; how can you} apologize ps : ve 
world, and to your abased flocks, 10 , 
part which vow have takenagaiost him ’ 
The case, with d to yon, st 











Anti-Christ, and jthus: There was, 


fore Bonapst 
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power commenc ced, existing in Europe a 
tem of reltiribea, or, as you called it, ir- 
vion, havmg at the head of it a Seve- 
rien Pontif, with innurterable Cardinals, 
Bishops, Vicars General, Abbots, Priors, 
Monks, Friars, Secular Priests, &e. Re. 
under him. ‘To this body you ascribed 

.e-doctrines, tricks, frauds and ecruelties 
without end. You charged them with the 
proj paration of idolatry and blasphemy ; : 
with keeping the people i in ignorance 3 with 
m ishing superstition 5 with blowing the 

ames of persecution 5 with daily murder- 
ine, inthe most horrid manner, the martyrs 
to the true faith, The Sovereign Pontiff 
hii as the corner stone of the whole 
hody, you constantly called Anti-Christ, 
the Scarlet Whore, the Beast, and the Man 
of Sine And you pray ed most vehemently 
ior his overthrow, insisting that the sys- 
tem, of which he was the foundation, ma- 
nilestly tended to the eternal damnation of 
the souls of the far greater part of the 
people of Europe. 

Well! Napoleon arose. He hurled 
down the Pope; he overthrew the Anti- 
Christ, the Scarlet Whore, the Beast, the 
Man of Sin, and with him all the long list 
of perseeutors of the Saints. Napoleon 
and his associates did, in three years, wha 
your prayers and preachings had not been 
able to effect in three centuries. The Pope 
was stripped of all temporal power; the 
Cardinals and Bishops were reduced to 
mere cyphers; the Monks were driven from 
their dens of laziness and debauchery 3 the 
tricks and frauds were exposed ; the adored ; 
images were turned into fire wood ; the | 
holy relics were laughed at; the light of 
truth was suflered freely to bein upon the 
minds of the people ; religious persecution 
was put an end to; and all men were not 
only permitted, but also encouraged, openly 
to profess, pursue and enjoy, whatever spe- 
cies of religious faith and worship they 
chose. Every man became eligible to of- 
fices, trusts and honours; and, throughout 
the domains of Italy and Franee, where 
a Presbyterian would have been tied to a 
stake and roasted rather than be suffered 
to fill an office of trust, orto preach to a con- 
gregation, religious liberty was, under Na- 
poleon, made as perfect as in Pennsylvania, 
and more perfect than in your State of} 
Massachusetts. 

These are facts, which none of you, not 
even Mr. Parish, will dare openly to deny. 
They are as notorious as they will be, and 
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Gught to be, memorable. 
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Ought you not, therefore, to have re- 

joiced at this wonderful change in favour 
of religious liberty? How could you see 
50 millions of souls set free without feel- 
Ing it impossible to suppress an expression 
of your pleasure ? Liow could you see the 
fall of Anti-Christ without putting up 
thanksgiving to that God, to whom you 
had so long been prs aying when you had 
so long been worrying with your importa- 
nities, ior the accomplishme nt of that ob- 
ject? Was not this an event calculated 
to call forth your gratitude to Heaven ?— 
Ought it not to have been expected from 
you, that you should speak very cautiously 
in disapprobation of Napoleon and the 
Freach Republicans, who had eflected 
what you had so long been praying for 
apparently in vain? Ought you not, if 
you had spoken at all of the sins of his 
ambition; if you had blamed him as anu 
inyade ‘r, a conqueror, a destroyer of Re- 
publican freedom, to have touched him 
with a tender hand, considering the im- 
mense benefits thick religious libe ty had 
received in consequence ‘of his invasions 
and conquests ? Ought he not to have 
found in you, above all men living, if not 
impartial judges, at least, mild and mo- 
derate censors ? 

If this was what might naturally and 
justly have been expected from you, what 
must have been the surprise and indigna- 
tion of those who saw you amongst the 
very fiercest of Napoleon’ s foes 3 amongst 
the foulést of his calumniators ; aniong:t 
the first and loudest of those who rejoiced 
at his fall; who saw you holding solemn 
fasts and thanksgivings for his overthrow ; 
who heard you hail with holy rapture the 
return of “ the ancient order of things,” 
and the re-establishment of the “ venerable 
institutions” of Europe; who heard you 
joining in the Hosannas of the Monks, 
stylmg the Cossacks and their aisshintes 
“ Bulwarks of Religion,” “ Deliverers” 
and “ Savrours 3” whe he ard you, in the 
words of Mr. Parisn, shifty » from the 
Pope to Napoleon himself the i aputation of 
being Anti-Christ, and charging your politi- 
cal opponents with heing the abettors of that 
“ Scarlet Whore,” that “ Man of Sin!” 
What must have been the surprise and in- 
dignation of those, who were the witr esses 
of your conduct upon this memorable occa- 
sion? -How you may stand; at this time, 
in the estimation of -your fldcKs, it-is.im- 
possible for me to Rnag¥ 3 but<if vou stil] 
preserve your net, weight and con:.- 
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quence, I must say, that you exhibit an in- 
stance of success, of which, in an enlight- 
ened country, no former set of imposters 
ever had to boast. 

What was that “ ancient order of 
© things,” the return of which you hailed 
with such rapture? What were those 
‘venerable institutions,” of which you 
thanked the Lord for the approaching re- 
establishment? ‘The Holy See of, Rome 
was one, and the Inquisition was another. 
‘Thousands of subaltern * venerable insti- 
** tutions” naturally fe'lowed im the train 
of these ; such as the Virgin Mary’s House 
at Loretto ; the shrine of Saint Anthony ; 
the Holy Cross; the exhibition of Saint 
Catherine’s Wheel, of the Holy Thorn that 
penetrated Christ’s cheek, of the Breeches 
of St. Polomo, so efficacious with barren 
wives, especially by a lusty Monk. 
Ulundreds and thousands of thousands of 
these “ venerabk” things, naturally. follow- 
ed the overthrow ot him who had over- 
thrown them, All the persecutions of the 
Protestants; all the frauds, insolence, and 
cruelty of the Romish Priests must have 
been in your view. You are not 7gnorant 
men. On the contrary, you are some of 
the most eunning even of Pyicsts. You 
knew to a moral certainty, thatthe Pope, 
whom you had formerly led your flocks to 
believe was Anti-Christ, would be restored. 
You knew that, instead of a milder sway, 
he would naturally be more rigid than ever 
in the exercise of his power. All this you 
knew. You knew, that the toleration of 
wil Protestant seets, the encouragement of 
them, the free use of reason ou religious 
subjects, and the free circulation of religi- 
ous opinions, Which were so complete under 
Napoleon, would be instantly destroved in 
the far greater part of Europe. And yet 
you held a solemn thanksgiving to God, 
that Napoleon had been overthrown, and 
you had the impious hypocrisy to eall his 





enemies “the bulwarks of re/Zg7on 5°’ you, 
aye, you, whose fathers fled to a wilder- 
Nes3 
they were not permitted openly to denounce 
as damnable the remnants whieh the 
Chureh of England had preserved of that 
very religion, of which the enemies-of Na- 
poleon were the bulwark, and which you 
wow thanked God for the prospect of sce- 
ny 


acrass the sea, rather than live where 


’ 
restored ! 


Fhe Holy Father, whom vou formerly 
ae a of - , ™ a . —_ ° ; . ie 
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* full of blasphemics,” remounted his ¢! 


got upon his throne. 
was to restore the Jeszzis, that “ ancien: 
“and venerable imstitution,” which had 
become so odious, on account of its wicked 
acts, that it had been abolished by al} th. 
Princes of Europe, and even by a formes 
Pope himself. ‘The next remarkable sto» 
was, the re-establishment of the Ingyi.: 
tion in Spain, where it had been aho/is/ 
by Napoleon on the day that he took pos 
session of the Government of that couniry ; 
and, what is worthy of particular notice, 
though perfectly natural,. “ Ferdinand the 
‘* beloved,” wm -his ordinance, dated 234 
July last, for the re-establishment of that 
horrid tribunal, makes use of almost you 
very: language, in reproaching Napoleon 
wiih its abolition, as you will see by the 
ordinance itself, annexed to this letter. 
You yourselves well know what that 
tribunal was; but, as some of the good 
people, whom vou have deceived, may not 
know the precise nature of that © vener- 
 ahle institution,” which Napoleon aboe 
lished, and which has been restored in 
consequence of the successes of you 
* bulwarks of religion,’ I will here insert 
an account of it from the last edition of 
Encyclopedia Britannica, referring your 
flocks to Mr. Dobson’s greatly improved 
Philadelphia edition, that they may verily 
the correctness of the extract, which they 
will find under the words “ Ingutsttion™ 
and ** Act of Faith,” as follows: — 
“ INQUISITION. In the Church 
“of Rome, a tribunal in several Roman 
“‘ Catholic countries, erected by the Popes 
“ for the examination and punishment o! 
heretics. ‘Chis Court was founded in 
“the 12th century, by Father Domiait 
“and his followers,’ who were sent y 
“Pope Innocent ILI. with orders to ex 
“ cite the Catholic princes and people to 
“extirpate heretics, to search into thei? 
“ number and quality, and to transnut 4 
* faithful account thereof to Rome. Hence 
“they were called Inqguisitors ; and this 
gave birth to the formidable tribunal ot 
the Inquisition, which was received im 
all Italy and the dominions of Spaia, ex 
“cept the kingdom. of Naples and the 
* Low Countries. This diabolical tn- 
“hunal takes cognizance of Heresy, Ju- 
daism, Mahometanism, Sodomy, | #” 
* Polygamy ; und the people stand in 80 
‘ much fear of it, that parents deliver UP 
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+ ond masters their servants, to its officers, 


yithout daring ia the least to murmur. 
‘The pi isaners are kept fora long time, 
‘ull they themselves turn their own ac- 


“eusers, al on i a the cause of their 
> 


risonment 3 for they are neither told 
ie oerme, nor conlrented with wit- 
uesses. As soon as they are impriso: ned 


‘iar fends go into mourning, and 
“spoak of them as dead, not daring to 
jicit their pardon, Jest they should be 

‘ brought tas accomplices. When there 
‘is no shadew of proof against the pre- 
Leriminal, he is discharged, after 
feving the most crucl tortures, a ted1- 
‘ous and dreadful imprisonment, and the 
vss of the greatest part of his elects. 
The sentence against the prisoners 1s 
pronounced pablicly, and with the great- 
i solemaitv. In Portugal, they erect 
‘a theatre capable of lie alding : 3000 per- 
sons 5 an which they place a rich altar, 
* oud raise seats on e: ach side in the form 
an amphitheatre. There the priso- 
ave placed; and over against them 

. te a me chair, whither they are called, 
one by one, to hear their doom, from one 
‘of the Inquisitors.—-—These unhappy 


© tender 


- 
« 


people know what they are to sufier by |. 


‘the clothes they wear that day. Those 
* who appear in their own clothes are dis- 

charged, upon payment of a fine ; those 
‘who have a canto benito, er strait yellow 
‘coat without sleeves, charged with St. 
‘* Andrew’s cross, have their lives, but for- 
teit all their effects 5 those who have the 
‘resemblance of flames made of red serge, 
sewed upon their saxto denito, without 
any cross, are pardoned, but threatened 
“to be burnt if ever they relapse ; but 
“those who, besides these flames, have on 
“their santo bentio their own picture, 
“surrounded with figures of devils, are 
“‘ condemned to expire in the flames. The 
‘“‘ Inquisitors, who are ecclesiastics, do not 
“pronounce the sentence of death; but 
‘form and read an act, in which they 


‘say, that the criminal being convicted of 


“ such a crime, by his own confession, is, 
‘‘ with much reluctance, delivered to the 
‘secular power to be punished according 
to his demerits ; and this writing they 
“ vive to the seven. Judges, who attend at 
the right side of the altar, who immedi- 
ately pass sentence.” 

“ ACT OF FAITH.—-In the Romish 
“Church, is a solemn day held by the In- 
quisition, for the punishment of heretics, 
and the absolution of the innocent ac- 
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“cused. They usually contrive the Avto 
“to fall on some great festival, that the 
“ execution may pass with the more awe 
“and regard ; at least it is always on a 
“ Sund: ay.— magi he Auto da Fe, or Act of 
“ Faith, m: ivy be called the last act of vs 
¢ Inquisitor ial tr: agedy 5 it is a kind « 

“ gaol-delivery, appointed as oft as a com- 
petent pumber of prisoners in the Inqui- 
sition are convicted of heresy, either by 
their own voluntary or extorté .d confes- 
* sion, or on the evidence of certain wit- 
“nesses. The process is thus :—In the 
morning they are brought into a great 
“hall, where they have certain habits put 
“on, which they are to wear in the pro- 
“ cession. ‘Che procession is led up by Do- 
minican Friars ; after which come the 
“ nenitents, some with saz-benitocs, and 
some wither ut, according to the nature of 
“the crimes 5 being all in black coats 
‘* without sleeves, and barefooted, with a 
wax candle in their hands. -'These are 
followed by the penitents who have nar- 
rowly escaped being burnt, who over 
their black coats have flames painted 
with their points turned downwards, 
Fuego revolto. Next come the negative 
and relapsed, who are to be burnt, hav- 
ing flames on their habits pointing up- 
wards. After these come such as pro- 
“fess ductrines contrary to the faith of 
“ Rome, who, besides flames pointing up- 
“wards, have their picture painted on 
“their breasts, with dogs, serpents, and 
“ devils, all open-mouthed about it. Each 
“¢ prisoner is attended with a familiar of the 
“ Inquisition ; and those to be burnt have 
* also a Jesuit on each hand, who is con- 
“ tinually preaching to them to abjure. 
“ After the prisoners come a troop of 
** familiars on horseback, and after them 
“ the Inquisitors, and other officers of 
“the Court, on mules; last of all, 
the Inquisitor-Gencral, on a white horse, 
“Jed by two men with black hats and 
“recn hat-bands. A scaffold is erected 
in the Zenrero de Pacs, big enough for 
two or three thousand people; at one 
end of which are the prisoners, at the 
other the Inquisitors. After a sermon 
made up of encomiums of the Inquisition, 
and invectives against heretics, a priest 
* ascends a desk near the middle of the 
“ scaffold, and having taken the abjuration 
“¢ of the penitents, recites the final sentence 
* of those who are to be putte death;, and 
“ delivers them to the secular arm, ear- 
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|* nestly beseeching at the same time the 
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“ secular power not to touth their blood, 
“ or put their lives in danger. The pri- 
% soners being thus in the hands of the civil 
“ Magistrate, are presently loaded with 


“ chains, and carried first to the secular 


“gaol, and from thence in an hour or two 
“ brought before thecivil Judge ; who, after 
‘asking in what religion they intend to 
die, pronounces sentence on such as de- 


“clare they die in the communion of 


* Rome, that they shall be first strangled, 
‘and then burnt to ashes; on such as die 
“in any other faith, that they be burnt 
“alive. Both are immediately carried to 
* the Ribera, the place of execution; where 
“there are as many stakes set up as there 
“ aye prisoners to be burnt, with a quantity 
“of dry furze about them. 
‘““ the professed, that is, such as persist in 
“their heresy, are about four yards hich, 
‘¢ having a small board towards the top for 
“ the prisoner to be seated on. ‘The nega- 
“tive and relapsed being first strangled 
“and burnt, the professed mount their 
“ stakes by a ladder; and the Jesuits, after 
‘several repeated exhortations to be recon- 
“ ciled to the church, part with them, telling 
“them they leave them to the devil, wio is 
standing at their elbow to receive their 
** souls, and carry them with him imto the 
“flames of hell. On this a great shout 
“is raised, and the cry is, &¢ the dogs’ 
“ beards be made; which is done by thrust- 
“ ing flaming furzes fastened to loag poles 
“arainst their faces, *till their faces are 
“burnt to a coal, which is accompanied 
“ with the loudest acclamations of joy.— 
** Ar’ last fire is set to the furze at the 
** bottom of the stake, over which the 
** professed are chained so high, that the 
“top of the flame seldom reaches higher 
“than the board they sit on; so that 
“they rather scem roasted than burnt.— 
“There can not be a more lamentable 
** spectacle; the sufferers continually ery 
out, while they are able, Misertcordia 
“* per amor de Dios. * Pity for the love of 
“* God !’ yet it is beheld by all sexes and 
“ages with transports of joy and satis- 
*¢ faction.” ‘ 

People of Massachusetts! Sons of 
Englishmen who fled te a wilderness, who 
sacrificed their dearest connexions to re- 
ligtous liberty! Merciful, humane, gentle, 
kind, aad brave peapie ob Massachusetts, 
though your Cossack Priests éan view 
with dry eves and unmoved mascles this 
horrid speetacte, docs it not chil! the blood 
mi your veias?  'Thouch they, with holy 


se 
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The stakes of 








i +§ 
impudence, can put up thanksgivines for 


the fall of.him, by whom this * veney hi 


tre 


institution” had be@n overthrown, and of 


whose fall its revival was a natural, if jot 
certain, conseqience ; do not your hearts 
revolt at the impiousness, the baseness, the 
cruelty, of the sentiment ? 

People of Massachussetts (for to your 
hardened Priests wiil L no longer addvess 
myself), what can have been the real cause 
of this conduct on the part of your Pricsis? 
In the people of England it was very na- 
tural and reasonable to rejoice at the full 
of Napoleon. He had immense power ; 
he was near them; he bad threatened to 
invade their country ; he had made prepa- 
rations for so doing. it was, therefore, 
natural for them to rejoice at his fall 5 but, 
even here, with the exception of a toy 
hypocrites, despised by persons of sense, of 
all ‘parties, people did not rejoice at his 
full as an enemy of re/igron. Had your 
Priests not put up thanksgiving for the ce- 
liverance of re/igzon, their conduct miglit 
have been passed over; but, when they 
made that the ground of their gratitude to 
the Cossacks and to Heaven, they invited 
the lash of censnre; they called aloud lor 
the detestation of mankind. 

While, indeed, the French nation seemed 
to have thrown aside all religion whatever; 
while they were setting aside all the me- 
morials and marks of the GArzstian era; 
while they were apparently ail dihersts, 
there was some reason for your Hriests to 
wish their overthrow. Even in that case, 
however, they would have shewn more 
confidence in Christianity, if they had 
been less bitter against the French. Some 
men thought, that their extreme asperity 
against such writers as Paine secmed net 
to say, that they possessed ability to de- 
feat him in the field of argument; and, 
indeed,scemed toargue, that they did not {cel 
a sufficient degree of confidence in the good- 
ness of their cause itself; for, if they had 
been thoroughly convinced, as they ought to 
have been, that the Christian Religiva was 
built upon a rock, and that the gates 0 
hell would never prevail against it, Paine 
would have been an object of their 71", 
rather than of their persecution. Pheir 
anger against him was madness, unless they 
apprehended danger from his attempts; 
and if they did apprehend. danger orl 
those attempts, they shewed a want of . 4 
ficient confidence in their cause 1s¢''s 
which want of confidence should have 


taught them moderation in their attacks of 





» your 
toils 
Miss 


Cause 


he- 


ore 





“| B 
i.e adversary. Their was a great outery 
yout dihetsm in France ; but what was 
_afier all, but letting the human mind 

to range at pleasure? When every 
main was at “liberty to say what he liked, 
wo need have been in fear for the cause 
of truth 2 He who was an znsiacere 
{hristian; he who dowdted of the truth of 
Christa AIL 5 he who thought it false, but 
who professed it from interested motives, 
had veason to rail against the innovators 





vit he who was areal believer, and a 
wlief was founded on the conclusions of 
reason, Cot ald not poss tbly have any ground 
alarm, seeing that freedom of discusstor 
‘al eternally must be, favourable "to 
truth; and, of course, heittle to error and 


‘ 


filsehood Those, therefore, who are op- 


t/é 907 « 


posed to freedom of discussion, o7 any sub- 


cf, and who make use of clainours, slan- 
ders, or force to prevent it, may, in all 
cises, and acting under whatever pretence, 

salely considered as wishing to sustain 
crror or falsehood. 

But these observations do not apply to 
‘ie case of the Emperor Napoleon. How- 
ever or jas the hatred of your Priests against 

Atheists of France, there was no por- 
tine of that hatred due” to him, who re- 
opened the churches, who invited the per- 
formance of religious worship, who encou- 
raged the people to make provision for the 
maintenance of the parochial clergy, who 
went very regularly to hear mass himself; 
but who, at the same time, effectually pre- 
vented all religious persecution ; who coun- 
tenanced and encouraged all religious sects ; 
who put them afl upon a footing of civil 
and political equality ; and who, through- 
out his vast dominions, was speedily intro- 
ducing such a system, as to religion, as 
must, in a few years, have iney itably rooted 
out every fibre of superstition, and have 
put an end for ever to that spirit of perse- 
cution, w hich had so long been filling Ea- 
rope with misery and crimes. 

Be he, therefore, what he might, in other 
respects, he had been, and he was a friend 
ands ofiteatee of religious freedom. This 
quality, one would have thought, was that 
which, above all others, ought to have 
pleaded in his behalf with your Priests ; 
yet they rejoiced at his fall; they hailed 
his enemies as the “ bulwarks of relivi ton ;” 
they put up thanksgivings for the restora- 
tion of the “ venerable institutions” which 
he had pulled down ; and they even called 
him “ Anti-Christ,” the appellation which 
they had formerly given to the Pope. 
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Tict your Priests say what they will of 
the French Republicans and of Napole on, 
the world are witnesses to the fact, that, 
even though a counter-revolution has taker 
place 1 mn rance, that country has derived 
inmense advantages from the Revolution 5 
that she is now freed from numerous op- 
pressions before endured; that her agri- 
culture has made astonishing progress 5 
that she has got vid of her feudal tyranunies, 
her Monks, her iythes; that her farmers 
are now able to undersell ours in our own 
markets 3 that her manufactures are great- 
ly increased ; and that, as yet, her King 
has not uate to oventivat ‘Napoleon's 
laws, securing to all men perfect religious 
liberty, and an equality as to all niatters 
connected with religious worship and the 
public capacities of ‘the professors of dif- 
clit religions. Nothing could be a 
ereater compliment to Napole on, than the 
stipulation with the King, that NAPO- 
LEON’s CODE, civil and religious, 
should remain untouched. 

What ground, then, could yor Priests 
have for their implacable hatred of Napo- 
leon? Why did they put up thanksgiving 
for his overthrow? = W hy did they call the 
Cossacks’ and their associates the “ bul- 
“warks of religion?” W hy did they 

call him the oppressor of Spain, who had 
abolished the Jnguisttzon, and had driven 
the Monks from their convents and, 
their luxury? What could have been 
the cause of their being amongst his ca- 
lumniators? How came they te join in 
the prayers and thanksgivings of the Jesuits 
and Dominicans? The truth is, they were 
actuated by se// “interest——m—They were 
alarmed at the consequences to W hich free- 
dom of discussion might lead. The sud- 
den overthrow of the old establishments 
of Europe; the great shock which the 
French Revolution gave to long-reccived 
opinions 5 the burst of light which had 
come into the human mind: these alarmed 
them. They began to fear, that, if re- 
ligion became out of fashion in Euroye, 
it might become out of fashion in Mas- 
sachusetts, and leave them in a situa- 
tion like that of the buckle-makers, when 
shoe-strings came in vogne. They now 
began to perccive, that the fall of the Pope 
and of the Romish superstition and perse- 
cutions would be to them a vast injtry. 
They saw that the French and Napoleon 
were snatching the very bread and meat 
off their plates. 
| of their hostility against him ; Uijs was the 





This was tle true cause. 
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true cause of their thanksgivings for the 
victories of the Cossacks and their asso- 
ciates, as the “ bulwarks of redigion ;” that 
is to say, the bulwarks of their dread and 
meat; the bulwark of their living well 
without labour on the earnings of you, who 
pay them, and who do dadour. ‘The same 
motive would, of course, have induced 
them to abuse the pullers down of Ma- 
homet. Nor must they bé surprised if the 
world should suspect, that, in a similar 
cause, they would have made, if they 
could, a solemn league and covenant with 
the devil himself, and have called Azim the 
» Bulwark of Religion.” 

If this conclusion against the Cossack 
Pricsts of Massachusetts were not obviously 
deducible from their above-described con- 
duct, unsupported by any other fact 3 if 
any other proof were wanted, you have 

that proof in their electionecrivg tricks of 
last year, when, amongst their objections 
to the electing of a Republican, or, as they 
termed it, Democratic, Legislature, they 
complained of a former Democratic Le- 
etsliture, im these memorable words :— 
“They dnpatred the constitutional prov- 
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. . 2 ,? Lh} 
“* stun jor the support of a public wors, 


“by releasing the dsaffected from contri- 
“butiag to the support of permanent 
“ Teachers of piety, religion and mo- 
rality. *—-That is to say, they complain- 
ed of the ** Denwerats” for having endea- 
voured to make Massachusetts, in point of 
religious liberty, what Winnianu Penn 
made Pennsylvania, and what Napoleon 
had made, as nearly as he possibly could, 
France and [taly, and all the countries 
which he had conquered. Here we see 
the REA eround of the hostility of your 
Priests to the French Republicans, to Na- 
poleon, and to the Republican party in 
America. They had long enjoyed the 
benefices of a sort of established and dom:- 
nant church; they had long been reccis ing 
compulsory payments for their support ; 
they had long felt the agreeable effects of 
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* Note.—All religions were always tolerated 
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this ** wenerable institution.” The ev. 


ample of France, and the practical of, 


of valuable possession; and hence, an 
hence alone, their abuse of the Frene}, 
and Napoleon ; their dread of the contin: 
ance of his power ; their exultation at | 
overthrow; and their thankseivings for 
the restoration of those “ venerable insti. 
“tutions” in Europe; those ecclesiastics! 
powers and profits, which kept their own 
in countenance, and of which the French 
and Napoleon had been the determined 
enemies. 

No more need be said. You, the 
People of Massachusetts, who possess so 


much good sense, who have so often cxer- 
cised that good sense as to other persons 
and things, cannet long remain the dupes 
of these hypocrites, who, while they have 
the desire of your welfare in’ the next 
world constantly on their lips, are mani- 
festly intent upon securing to themselves, 


6 
in this world, ease and plenty at the public 
expence. WA, COBBETT. 





POSTSCRIPT.—The following is the 
Decree of the King’ of Spain, re-cstablish- 
ing the Inquisition, published in a Supple- 
ment to the Madrid Gazette, 23d July, 
1814. 

“ The King our Lord has been pleased 


/ 


“to enact the follewing decree.—The gli 
rious title of Catholic by which the Kings 
of Spain are distinguished among the 
“ other Christian Princes, because they 
“ not tolerate tn thetr Kingdom ary one 
“ who professcs another religion than the 
“ Cathslic, Apostolic, and Roman, bas pow- 
“ erfully excited my heart to empley all the 
means which Cod kas placed in my hauds, 
in order to make myself worthy of 1-— 
The past troubles and war which afilicted 
all the Provinces of the Kingdom, during 
“the space of six years; the residence 
therein during that time of foreign fro"ps 
“ of different sects, almost all zxfected with 
“shhorrence and hatred to the Catholic 
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in Moessachnsetts ; hut there was a law. before 
the Republicans yot the upper hand, to odlize 
every person (0 cootribute to the ninints nence of 
gate Protestant worshin, to his own-teachers, if 

echadeany; if he had none of hisowh, to the 
Priest of the parish wherein he resided.— - The 
Republicans apvecr to have left every man free 
to pay to.any sect, or te no sect at all, as the 
justand wise William Pena left the mntter in 
Pennsylvonia.—This was the erime of the Re- 
publicars in the eves of the Priests of Massachu- 
tetts. - Whether the lederalists have since sad- 






“ Religion; and the disorder that these 
“evils always bring with them, together 
“ with the little care which was taken for 
“some time, mn providing for what con- 
cerned the things of religion, gave to the 
“wicked unlimited license to live after 
“ their free will, and to introduce im this 
“ Kinodom, and fix in many persons, 7‘ 
“ nicious opinions, by the same means wit 


“ca 





eled the people with a wx on account of re 
Figion, I know uot j 









“ which they had been Phan anes in rw 
“ countries. —Desiring therefore to prov! 


thereof in America, had shaken theiy jo! 
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‘a remedy against so great an evil, and | 
z ii erve in my dominions the holy reli- 

wm of Jesus Christ, which my people 
Loe P “a in which they have lived and 
“do live happily, both by the duty which 
“the fundamental laws of the Kingdom | 
“impose on the Prince which shall reign | 
« over it, and L have sworn to observe aad 
“fulfil, as likewise being the most proper 
“means to preserve my su by} ‘cis from in- 
“ testine dissentions, and maintain them in 
¢ poace and tranquillity, f have thought it 
“would be very convenient im the present 
“ clrcumstances, that the tribunal of the 
“ Holy Ofice should veturn to th exercise 
“of tis ji urisdiction. —U poi which subj ject 
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“ wise and virtuous prelates and many cor 
66 perations and serious persons, both sare. 
“ Siastical and secular, have represented to 
“me that it was owiy to this tribunal that 
“Spain was not contaminated m the loth 
“century, with the errors that caused so 
“much affliction in other Kingdoms, the 
“ nation flourishing at that time i all kinds 
“of literature, in great men, in holiness 
“2nd virtue. And that one of the priuct- 
* yal means employed by the o ppressor ef 
“ Europe, m order to sow cor ruption and 
“ cord, from which he deriv ed so m: tny 
os sivanien res, was to destroy it, under pre- 
** tence theuet the lig. ht of the age C0 uld ne 
“hear ats continuance any lounger; and whieh. 
aft erwards, the sell- style d rencral Cortes 
“with the same prete nce, and that of the 
*¢ Constitution, which they had tumul- 
“ tuously framed, annulled to the great sor- 
“ row of the nation. Wherefore, they have 
“ardently requested me to re- estab lish that 
“tribunal; and according to their re- 
“ quests, aris the wishes of the people, who 
“‘ from love to the religion of their fathers, 
‘“* have restored, of their own accord, some 
“ of the subaltern tribunals to their fenc- 
* tions, L have resolved that the Council of 
“ the Inquisition and the other tr7huna/s 
* of the FToly Office should be restored and 
“continued in the exercise of their juris- 
“ diction, both ecclesiastecal, which, at the 
“ request of my august predecessors the 
“ nontifls gave to it, and the royal, which 
© “_ the kings granted to it, observing, in the 
‘ exercise of both, the ordinances by 
* which they were governed in 1808, and 
b. «the laws and processions, which, to avoid 
* certain abuses, and moderate some privi- 
“leges, it .was mete to take at different 
“times. As besides these provisions it 
* may perhaps be suitable to adopt other ; 
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“ establishment that the greatest utility 
‘may arise to my subjects from it, b wish 
“that as soon as the Council af the In- 
: quisition shallimect, two of its members 
“with two others of my Royal Council, 
“~ both of which IL shall nominate, should 
*“‘ ¢xamine the form and mode of procecd- 
‘ing in the causes appertaining to the 
Holy Office, and the method established 
¢ for the censure and prohibition of books 
“ andaf there should be found any thing 
in it, contrary to the uaa of my sub- 
* jects, and the upright administration of 
” jus tice, or that ought to be alte red, it 
* shall be proposed to me, that L may ‘de- 
‘termine what shall be proper. This ia 
mununicated for your lutormation, and 
‘of whom it nay concern. 
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LETTER IT. 
T0 TAR EARL li LISERPOOL, 
ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 
My Loxp,——In the American news- 
papers - have seen an article, entitled 





* Brauish Botheration,” in which articie 
ave noticed, ina most Indicrous, but nx 
(| provoking manner, ail tae wise’ observa- 
tions made in England, as to the cause of 
our ships being beaten by those of America. 
At tne close of the article, the writer 
states what be regards as the real cause ; 
but waich statement, I will, for my Aealt/’s 
sake, refrain from repeating to your Lovd- 
ship. But if this saucy Republican gave 
the title of Botheration to our former 
puzziings upon this head, what will be say 
now, when the question is become ten 
thousand times more embroiled than ever ? 
The speeches, attributed to the Oppos- 
tron, upon this subject, present matter 
worthy of public observation. Mr. Horner 
lays the blame of the failure on the Lakes 
Erie and Champlain ; he attributes those 
memorable victories of the Americans, to 
the Alinistry. He complains, that you and 
your colleagues left our naval commanders 
to contend with a vast superiorly of jor e. 
The American official account, in both 
cases, makes the superiority of force oa 
our side; and, as to Lake Champlain, Sit 
George Prevost. himself gives us a supe- 
riority of seven guns. Lam, for my part, 
at a loss to-discover the policy of ascribing 
every disgrace to the Ministers, and every 





‘and my intention being’ to improve this 


success to the commanders, Of its flagrant 
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and, 


injustice there can be no doubt ; 
is not much 


appears to me, that its folly 
more questiunable, Wellington was mac 
@ Duke for his successes ; but, according | ‘ 
to the shots way of thinking, or, of talk- 
, the Secretary of the War Departmen ‘nt 
should hav: be n made a Duke, and Wel- 
lington rem: ined what he was; and the 
Lok Is of the Admiralty should have had 
all the ribbons, stars, and titles that have 
been bestowed on naval commanders.. If 
the commanders belong the praises of 
victories ; to them also ‘belone, oe ue 
fuce of the matter, of 
Much reliance appears to be 
the Opposition on the circumstance of 
Captain Barclay having been honovrably 
acquitte d by a court-mar For, 
they, if he was provided with a force « see 
to that of the Ate nericans, must 
been enilty 5 and, if he was not, 
nisters are to blame: ‘They take 
ence of the coart-n 
proof of the entit of the M 
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ui | Johnny Bull says to Jonathan, © you has 
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got some Eng lish . 
—§! May be $0,” 
‘you bave got all En, in vour 
‘ ships.”— Aye, John, “ but 
you have go! the dest oe our sailors.’ 
“AT: ay be so, 
6s “ how come 

‘ sert piste 


says Jonatha an, ** ut 
zlish satiors 


re] ies 
‘6 


Ss: iVs Jonat! ian, 4 but, t! ici, 


he by St of your szilors ee 
to 


your serv ic e cone nto 


se phar ”—. No, no!” rejeins John, 
hastily, “FT don’t mean the dest men; | 
“mean that they fight mone desperat ly 
“than those that we have on board, he- 
** canse the ee know, that if they are 
“ taken they will be agi agate * Oh, 

 Jobnny,” rejoins Jonathan, “ do you think 
“ that Englishmen will ficht better from a 
“dread of the gallos, than from a love of 
“ their. King and their giorious Consiita- 
tion ?7—" No,” says John, “ I said no 
“such a thing. You have got Acavier 
shot, and stroxzer powder, and more 
 ouns, and mare ee Indeed, 
Johnny,” savs Jonathan, “ Why, Lain 


it nat very evident that this conciusion is | “ sure you pay enoueh ri vourships, shot, 
fyise ? Captain Bare! ay mignt be as By ‘ave | 6 cuns, men, and powde r. Your navy and 
a man as ever existed; he might have | “ ordnance, last year, cost you 25 mil- 
acted with wisdom equal to bay i avery 3 | “ Hons sterling, which is sore than twenty 
he might have had a superiority of guns | “ tées as much as ouss is to cost us neat 
and men; he might have been defeated ; ; & year, thoneh we vie building fleets and 
yet he might | wo peries ‘tly free from aoy . forming doc K-VATGS, besides defending, 
blame, and might, on the cottr: ary, merit | “ ates and all, three thousand miles of 
honours and rewards; still the Admi- | “ sea coast.”— Well,” says John, ready 


ralty might de serve no censure wiiater cr. | 
i 


’ ¢ 7 

The A Amerie ans micht Have able r seamen $ 
. ' . ? . . . *) 

they might, from their supertor  bedily 


strength and agility, be alle to fre quicker | 
than we; they might firht with an un- | 
heard of degree of res alg tit Ni? and eager- | 

| 


they might be animated by feelings 


ness 5 

wiaktoce to the bosoms of their adversa- 
ries. W hat! is it to hecome a Max a 
that whenever one of our commanders is 
defeated, there must be a erzme aie ik 
him or in the Minis trv? Must he be 
punished, or they condemned ? Must he be 
their aceuser, or they his ‘accusers > This 
Would soon introduce 2 very amicable sort 


of connection between the commanders and 
the Ministry. 

The truth 1s, my Lord, that there is a 
decree of mortification and of shame at- 
tached to these naval victories of the Ame- 
ricans, that. drives men, and particularly 
naval men, who a all the mass of the 
people with oat all sorts of follies and 
saconsisiencies The -y do not kaow what 
to say, or todo, in order to get rid of this 


insupp portable moitification, © Sometimes 





los 
> i ha what I 


er, “ what Js that to vou 


? Twill p pay y it, if TJike to 


to burst aoe ans 


6é pay it. %——_** ‘Ob, dear,” says Jonathan, 
“don’t he angry, old friend. « I have not 
“* the least obie ti mn to your paying ; only, 


“fF hope, I “shall not ‘hear any asore of 


* vour “grunt ing about the Property 
“ Tar%—* You are a saucy scoundrel,” 


says John, fra ming with rage 5 ‘ you de- 


“serve a good drubbing, you yY hisksk e dog, 
“and you will get 7 yet; and, at any 
“rate, if 1 pay taxes, Dll make you pay 
“taxes too. If I am miserable myself, 
ce 


I’l] make you unhappy, if I can.’ 

Tt is to this mortification, my Lord, that 
you have to aseribe the attacks of the 
pestle ig 3 on the Naval Administration, 
whiclr really appears to me to have done 
more in Canada than could have been ex- 
pected at their hands. You see that the 
Opposition here are supported by the coun- 
try, who will blame you, blame Sir George 
Prevost, blame our powder, shot, ships, 
eun Aocks blame any person or thing; 
blame and execrate all the world, rather 
than acknowledge that the Republicans 
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are, gun to gun and man to man, our mas- 
Ls upon the set. Far be it fréit me to 
ousure a reluctance to come to such an 
owledement. ‘The reluctance arises 
ion a love of one of the best professions of 
cue’s country 3 namely, its fame in deeds of 
aims. But, then, i is manifest, that this 
wat riotic feeling, if not subjected to rea- 
con and enli wht ened views, may be pro- 
ductive of great injustice towards com- 
avin ‘1, OF M ioisters, or both; and may ex- 
he nation to preat and lasting misery. 
yp osition are feeding * this feeling. — 
yo useribe every failure to you and your 
collengues fa ier they studiously keep out 
ol sieht the real cause of those fattires.— 
They sustify tl the war, on our part; they 
the flane 3 they exerte false hopes of 
ture success 3 they say to the peo sple, we 
beve Failed utbert o from the fault of the 
Viinistry 3 and, thereby, they cause it to be 
believed, that Ba: may ‘be done for the 
fsture, without any rad lical change in our 
volitical and naval systems ; and, in doing 
iis, they do, ia my opinion, as great an 
injury as they can possibly do to the coun- 
uv. 
Next to th 1¢ Ministry comes Sir George 
Prevost. Mr. Horner did not know which 
was to blame, the Ministry or the Colonial 
Governor. ‘The fleet had been beat and 
captured, and Mr. Horner was sure that it 
must have been owing to something other 
than the fleet itself, or, at least, its com- 
mandevs. It never could be their fault. 
No: it was vot their fault. Men who 
fought two hours and twenty minutes 
within a few yards of the mouths of the 
opposing cannon, and whose vessels had 
not a mast or any thing standing to which 
a sail could be fastened. Such men could 
not be in fact. They fought most bravely. 
‘They were overpowered. They lost their 
feet ; but ungrateful is the country and 
base the man, who insinuates that they 
ought to have done more. They could do 
no more. If they had continued to fight, 
they must have been all blown to eggs 
without the power of resistance. No 
was not the fault of the officers of our feet. 
It was the fault of the Yankees for being so 
strong in body, so agile, so dextrons, and so 
determined. Mr. Horner should have 
made a motion against them. Suppose he 
were, next time, to make a motion for pro- 
secuting them? If we could get at them 
in that. way, it would soon benumb their 
faculties. 
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mouth and Gosport, “it is time an trguiry 
‘was made ! [t is a shame that Sir George 
* Prevost 13 net brought home and pu- 
* nished.” 1 can assure vour Lordship, that 
this is their language ; and they wall be quite 
outrageous 8, when ath rev find, that he is not 
to be punishe “d3 but, on the é contrary, 15 to 
remain where he is. ‘Vhere is no cue here- 
abouts, who does not think that Sir James 
Yeo’s letter to the Lords ef the Admivaity 
is a finisher for Sir George. ‘Tosuch a 
pitch of folly has the nation heen pushed 
by their noticns of the cevinctbitty of the 
navy, that a Ceptazn in that service 1s 
looked cay as ee 9 absolute arbiter of the 
fate of a Liewtenant-General of the arty, 


tf 
and the Gi: GET PROM 0} ad | rot Ine ast au7r 
ne, hn St ile 


a 


whose command he ts servi 
men were disgusted at the arrogance of 
Sir James Yeo’s letter; but it was weil 
astes of these 
who sing, or listen to, Dibe In’s nauseous 
trash about the fleet and the sailors. 

Upon the heads of these, who demand 
these engurries and expostres, be the con- 
cee tp These con icy will be, 
clear proof, tliat our neval ollicers bad a 
Se fies tency of jorce y Upon both the dccasions 
alluded to, and that they were to BI lama, if 
any body was, for ther: defeats. Sir Geo, 
Prevost will never suffer himself ro be re- 
garded 2s the cause of these calamities and 
disgraces ; and Lam very sure, that the 
Ministry, having the power, will not ne- 
lect the means of justifying themselves. 
So that all this stir will only tend to make 
the mortification of the aavy greater than 
it now 18 3 the prejudices of the nation will 
only receive the greater shock; and the 
world will only have completer proof of 
those very facts which we are so anxious 
to disguise or disfirure. 

It was observed during the debate, thet 
though our ships of war were quite suffh- 
ciently provided with the means of “ com- 
“ hating an ordruary foe, they ovyrht to 
“ have been fitted out in_an extraordinary 
** way to combat such a foe as the Ameri 

‘cans! But, suppose the Admiralty 
not to have fitted them out in this ertra- 
ordinary way? Were they to blame for 
that? Was there a man in the country, 
who did not desptse the American navy ? 
Was there a public writer, besides myself, 
who did not doom that navy to destruction 
ina month? Did not all parties exceed- 
ingly relish the description, given ina ve 
august assembly, of “ half a dozen of fir 





“Aye,” say the peopte about Ports- 





frigates, with biis of striped bunting 
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: eS 
their mast-neads’? 


her name written on her flag, cballenging 


those fir frigates? Did not the whole na- 


tion, with one voice, exclaim, at the alfar 
Ds ; . 9 eget? 
of the Little Pelt, “only let ROGERS 


come wrhin reach of one et our frigates? 


If, then, such was the opinion of the whele 
nation; of all nen of all parties; with 
what justice is the Board of Admuraity 
blamed for not thinking otherwise; for 
not sending out the means of combatting 
an extraordinary sort of foe; for not 
issuing a privilcve to our frigates to run 
away from one of those fir-built things with 
a bit of striped bunting at its mast-head 2 


} 
i 
i 


It has always been the mustortune of 


England, that her rulersaad her people have 
spoken and have thought conlemptuously 
of the Americans. Your Lordship and I 
were boys, and, indeed, net bora, or, at 
least, I was not, when our Wing first was 
iuvolved in a quarrel with the Americans. 
But almost as long as $ can remember any 
thing, L ean remember, that this contempt 
was expressed ia the songs ying 
the clod-hoppers, amongst whem I was 
born and bred; in doing which we con- 
ducted down to the earth that we «¢ 
the sentiments of the "Squires and Lords. 
The result of the former war, while it en- 
lightened nobody, added to the vindictive- 
ness of hundreds of thousands ; so that we 

ave entered into this war with all our old 
stock of ‘contenp!, and a vastly increased 
stock of rancour. ‘To think that the Ame- 
can Republic is to be a great power is in- 
supportable. 
her down in their languace, and, at the 
same time, not use harsh expressions, ob- 
serve, that she 15 only another part of our- 
selves. They wish her to be thought, if 
not dependent Upon us, still to be a sort ot 
younger child of our family, coming in after 
Ireland, J ?} rar a, moe. l Inet a very 
worthy “cots gentle man, a m nth or two 
ago, who wished that some man of ability 
would propose a sclieme that he had, and 


lelved 


Some men, in order to keen 


without which, he said, ewe mever should 
have peace cen, “ Well, Sir,” said 1, 


“and, pray, wnat 1s your scheme ??— 
6 Why,” said he, “it is very crmple. It 
is to form an UNION with the Amer- 
“can States.” Lt was raining, and I 
wanted to get on; so that I had act time 
to ascertain wat sort of Union he meant. 
This gentlem>a, however, was remarkably 
moderate in his views.. The far yreater 
part of the nation expect absolute Colonial 


Did not the Guerrivre 
sail up and down the American coast, with 


and savines of 
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submission ; and, if our fleets and armies 
should not finally succeed in bringing a 
Property ‘Tax from America into his Ai, 
jesty’s i.xchequer, the far greater part of 
the people will be most grievously disay- 
pomted. So that this contempt. of the 
Yankees have given your Lordship and 
your colleagues a good deal to do, in orde; 
to satisfy the hopes and expectations whieh 
have been excited, and which, L assure 
you, are confidently entertained. 

Or the eliects of this cont mpt L know 
nobody, however, who have so much reason 
to repent as the officers of his Majesty's 
navy. If they had trinmphed, it would 
only have been over half a dozen of fir fri- 
gates, with dits of bunting at their mast- 
heads. ‘They were sure to ga/n no re puta- 
tion in the contest; and, if they were de- 
feated, what was their let? The worst o! 
it 1s, they themselves did, in some mea- 
sure, contribute to their own 1!]-fate ; for, 
of all men living, none spoke of “ poor 
* Jonathan” with so much contempt. To 
read their letters, or the letters which our 
newspaper people pretended to have re- 
ceived from them, at the’out-set of the war, 
one would have thought, that they would 
hardly have condescended to return a shot 
from a duniing ship. And now, to see 
that bit of bunting flying so often over the 
British Flag! Oh?! it is stinging beyond 
expression! The people in the country 
cannot think how it is. There are some 
people, who are for taking the American 
Commodores at their word, and ascribing 
their victories to the zimedtate interven- 
tion of Providence. Both Perry and 
M’Donough begin their dispatches by 
saying : “ Almighty God has given us a 
“victory.” Some of their clergy, upon 
this ground alone, call them CArastian he- 
roes, and compare them to Joshua, who, by 
the bye, was aJew. I observe, that, when 
any of them get beaten, they say nothing 
about any supernatural agency 3 yet, there 
is still a vretory, on one side or the other 5 
and, if they ascribe their victories to such 
agency, why not ascribe our victories, and 
of course, their own defeats, to this same 
over-ruling cause? If Mr. Madison had 
told the Congress, that “ Almighty God 
“‘ had been pleased to enable the enemy: to 
“ bern their Capitol,” how they would have 
stared at him! Net, surely, he might have 


‘said that with as much reason as Commo- 


dore M’Donough aseribed his victory to 
such interposition. If Commodore nage 
who: captured our fleet on Lake Erie, ba 
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been met at New York with looks of per- 
fect jad:fierence, instead of beige feasted 
ud toasted as he was, and had been told, 
cause of tins was, that Ae had 
according to his 


Cinil thie 
cvined Ho victory, eveu 
ewa oficial report; how siily he would 
have looked ! And yet, he could have had 
no reason to complain. J perceive a'so, 
many ot] her instances of thi 9 ening propen- | 
sity in the Americans. It is the “ /o- | 

nourable Wim. Jones, Secretary of tlic 
“Navy 3” the “ honour able the Mayor of | 
“New York 3” “ his Honowr the Chief 
« Justice,” and, ‘even the Members of 
{ongress call one another “ honouradle 
their 
till of late, aware, 





“ contlemen,”? and “ honourable 
* triends;” twas not, 
that this sickly taste was become so preva- 
ient in America. This is, indeed, con- 
‘i mptible ; and England will have, in a few 
vears, a much better ground of reliance for 
success, in this change of the national cha- 
racter in America, than tn the force of our 
arms. When once the hankermg after 
tiles becomes general in that country 5 
when once riches shall have produced tl lat 
cilect, the country will become an easy 
prey to an old , compact, and easiiy-wielde d 
Covernment Lgice ours. When men find, 
that they cannot obtain titles under the 
form of Government now existing, they 
will, as scon as they have the opportunity, 
scll the country itself to any Sovercign, 
who will gratify their base ambition. This 
is the slow poison that is at work on the 
American Constitution. It will proceed, 
unless speedily checked, to the utter de. 
Struction of that which it has assailed.— 
Our best way is to make peace with them 
now; and leave this poison to work. By 
the time that they get to “ Right Honour- 
“ ables,” we shail be ready to receive their 
allegiance. When the dit of bunting comes 
to be exchanged for some sort of a7morial 
thing, the fellows, who now “ fight like 
“ blood-thirsty savages,” as our papers say, 
will become as tame and as timid as sheep. 


Iam, &c. &c. WM. COBBETT. 
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AMERICAN BRAVERY. 


Sir,—As the American contest is he- 
come remarkable, and begins to excite 
considerable interest, allow me to make 
some desultory remarks upon it, which may 
have a beneficial influence on some, at 
least, of your readers.—Whetber the ad- 
Vantage iS or is not in our favour, at this 
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stage of the contest, it is not my purpose, 
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‘. 
JIC re Cie Brevery. 


. > . ? . 
to examine, But the eallantry displ. ved 


by the Republicans, in particular cases, 
appears to surpass aov thing gn record in 
the hist torv of mar kind, af the accounts 


can be relied on. Ceneral Drummond's 
cheur lan rl { fore Cos 
esolute one 


report of his action with ¢ 
cannot be que thom d, and tne 
set, on that occasion, eannot be Péoal with- 
out a shiverme kind of au tonishment, 
leaves litthe power of analysing the 
sul uck, ughast, trans- 
fixed, and recoiling. Dut the account 
which you gave of the naval action, at 
Fayal, execeds that and every thing which 
man has ever heard of; and } am, Lown, 
led to doubt the correctness of the state- 
Whether our force was employed 
not, must be left to future 
elucidation. I belie ‘ve, from the character 
of our naval ofheers, it will be found that 
no impeachment of them will, finally, ve 
proved. But taking the account which 
you have published to be, in other respecte, 
exact, I must confess that no parallel 
transaction has ever come to my knowledre. 
What to admire most, the deliberate con- 
duct, or the desperate valour, of these men, 
becomes a question of difficulty. The 
commander first makes iInquIry of ‘the P Or- 
tuguese au ithoritics as to his sui ety. He 
then abstains from hostility till Le 1s actu- 
ally attacked, and the aggression becomes 
_ Now, having repulsed the 
assailants, he rows his Uny vessel under 
the neutral fort, that bis station mav be no 
problem. When cailed upon there to net, 
he and. his brave crew, see mingly well pre- 
pared for the worst, dea! des truction or the 
enemy, with alisost supernatural good for- 
tune and suceess. As long as resistance 
could be made, with hope of glory, for 
there could have been none ef final safety, 
they, remain at their post, to encounter, 
after every struggle, a ship of superior 
force, which could not want a superabun- 
dance of hands for offence and defence, and 
beat her off. Not seeing any good from 
prolonging a contest, im “which they de- 
stroy more than twice their own number, 
they render their cock-boat unserviceable, 
and retire. Yet pursued and demanded, 
they resolve, with their small numbers, to 
brave danger to the last, and occupy fA po- 
sition on land, determin: ‘d to render ag 
dear as possible their eventual fall before 
such superior force. This last determinas 
tion is the essence of heroism; it drives 
one wild with admiration. 

But the features of the contest, which 
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undoubted. 
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throw the mast brilliant lustre on: it, are 
the imposing force that surrounded the un- 
daunted Republicans, and the high qual- 
ites of the eneny whom they had to en- 
counter. A privateer, Sir; ves, apriva- 
tecr, of 7 ov of 14 guns, no matter which, 
sees, at anchor by its side, an English 74, 
an English frigate, and an English brig 
of war, and even the last ef superior force; 
and yet iu resists! Would any man have 
expected that they would not have scuttled 
their canoe, on the slightest appearance of 
hostility, taken-to thet boats, and made 
the best of their way to land, which they 
would have been fully justified in doing ! 
Tell me, when the bnelish have ever met 
with an c#emyv such as the Americans had 
to tug with in tfem., When, where! 
unless inthis war; and the Republicans 
are, at last, allowed to be antagonists 
worthy of us. But an observation forces 
itself on me at this place, and [ do not 
siudy method. How inconsistent with the 
national honour, and how contradictory in 
themselves, are our words and actions with 
respect to the Americans ! At one moment 
it would seem that they are cowardly, base, 
and cruel; but even our great men, at 
the same moment, speak of their humanity 
as so extraordinary, as to indicate a secret 
inclination to place themselves under our 
protection 5 while our prints, with the sil- 
liest reluctance, are forced to. give such 
accounts of their nobie daring, as alone 
can justify our forces when worsted by 
then. ‘This reluctance I call silly, be- 
cause it is even more silly than it is en- 
vious and gradging : for unless they admit 
the superior gallantry of the victor, what 
is the conquered, in the name of British 
renown? And yet I cannot think it less 
silly to give such unequivocal marks of 
acknowledgment .of the gallantry of our 
foe, as we have done, in the waywardness 
of the mixed admiration and scofline with 
which we have lwaded him. Such a con- 
duct may have an ill eflect en the soraly of 
our gallant seamen and soldiers, and make 
them suspect that success is equivocal, 
than which nothing can be more injuri- 
ous to it. Therefore, I cannot say that I 
think Captain Broke should have been 
made a Baronet, or that he should have 
accepted the distinction, for it is proclaim- 
ing, that to capture an American ship of 
equal, or nearly equal, force, is some great 
achievement. Perhaps the enemy may 
have merited this compliment; for, surely, 


itis ne compliment to avy ove else without 


+ 


their having their full share of it 5 yet, i, 
is not always right to blazon, to our jorecs 


our antagonists, though it is both cowardly 
and ill policy to deny that he possesses 
them, after meeting us in a way to content 
the most ambitious of fame. But | ay 
tired of these inconsistencies and contya- 
dictions, and shall go on with my remarks. 
—The inequality of force that we have 
sometimes seen on the side of the Amey- 
caus, and their extraordinary eflorts at all 
times, new to war themselves and opposed 
to the English, and to the English inured 
to warfare for twenty years by land aud 
sea, lead us to inquire into the cause of a 
phenomenon, that is, to say the least, rare 
and singular. L am apt to think that some- 
thing must be attributed to corporeal force. 
Nhe Yankees are, surely, possessed of 
more bodily power, more muscular strength, 
firmer stamina, sterner nerves, than the 
English. [tis probable that there may be 
something in this. Food, in America, is 
at the command of every human being, in 
superabundant quantity, from his youth. 
Flas not this a tendency to bring man up 
with that force of limb which gives him 
the pre-eminence in manhood over such as 
have not the same advantage? In this 
country, food has been, to the poor, a 
scarce commodity for many years. Alay 
not this circumstance cause a degree of 
nervelessness and impotence, which cannot 
be removed by the abundant fare supplied 
when they enter into his Majesty’s ser- 
vice ?-—And, by the bye, if this be admus- 
sible, may not an argument be deduced 
hence against Oorn Laws, if their ellect 
be to render food dearer, for that would 
render our defenders feebler, which 1s by 
no means a desirable result ? Besides, oa 
account of the pressure for men in our 
late extensive warfare, many of the feeblest 
of the English population have been ad- 
mitted into our naval and military service, 
and the hardships of our manujacturers 
drove them to seek that r any mode ol 
keeping hody and soul together. These may 
be considered as the puniest of our people. 
Whereas, the Americans have men who 
have spent their lives in plenty, and free 
from excessive labour in the country, ° 
in all the abundance which theix flourishing 
commerce supplied. But as the above 
cause may be disputable, and can, but ™ 
part only, acconat for the fact, if it be 
fact, that the Republicans are strongt J 








‘men than our brave defenders, | will 
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if J 
state what appears & more mequivocal rea- 
gon for the SupeLOrity Wich they have 
sonctnues shewn, and the efforts which, 
aud new, they have, at all 
Listory of the world, 





{') wh ruw 
funes, made. ‘Lie 
from the creation, to say nothing of the na- 
ture of the thing, shews that there is some- 
thing in Repuddcanssm that gives extraor- 
dinury cnergy to those Who possess it, whe- 
wuce a Republic be a good or a bad insti- 
(ution. We will not go to ancient times, 
because it 1s sullicient to appeal to Lie 
last American war, and to the war of the 
rench Revolution, to prove the point. 
The Americans were successful to the end, 
and it will not be denied that they conti- 
nued Republicans. ‘The French Republi 
cans Were also always successful. Lnadced, 
such a career of success scarcely ever tell 
to tlie lot of any other people. We well 
recollect the events of that day. No man, 
that has memory, can forget the universal 
impression, that it was Republican energy 
that crowned that nation, every where, 
with victory, over all Lurope armed against 
it. The contdiston of the Continental war 
adds all its force to this observation. 
When the sublimation, the sowl, which 
strung up Republican Frenchmen to deeds 
of imperishable renown, ceased to animate 
the French, though they had the memory 
of their triumphs as a temporary stimulus, 
yet they were conquered, conquered by a 
force far less than had been repeatedly 
brought against them in the days of their 
Commonwealth. If there is any thing in 
this, let it arise itself from what cause it 
may, [ will venture to say that the Ame- 
ricans possess it, in its fullest measure ; 
for no nation on earth ever existed more 
thoroughly Republican than the people of 
the United States. If you like the above, 
it is at your service and that of your 
readers ; but I must now take my leave. 

Horrator. 





DeE¥FENcE oF CorRUPTION. 


Mr. Cossett,——It surely is neither 
generous nor fair for the multitude to run 
down an individual, although-a supposed 
enemy ; neither is the accused to be pro- 
nounced guilty without having been heard 
in his own defence, by himself or his ceun- 
sel. Much has been said against corrup- 
tion, vet its defence has never been pro- 
perly attended to. Accusations from all 
quarters have been poured in, yet, con- 
scious of its integrity, it bas maintained a 
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ona Monuntont snuding at Grif, it is daily 


scen, Siluiny ou certain beaches, hot merely 
lavehing loud at the im- 
But the public 


wmaline, ly it even 
potence oO: Ns accusers. 
having accused it, let it he fairly placed at 
the bar, and allowed if, then, 
it must be granted, that a name given 


counsel, bi 


does not make au alteration in the thing 
itself; for example, all is not charity or 
~ itrrotism that Diase under those denomina- 
tions 3 corruption may cesiznate Py, aud 
pay is an act of the strictest yu Uice 4 just 
u8 2 ROTTEN OL10* is the best dish in Spa. 
nish cookery, und no one refuses to regale 
himself therewith on account mercly of the 
disgustful name. Nearly the same may be 
suid of corruption: it may possibly be the 
most savoury dish ‘xt a Munister’s table. 
Which of the well-bred yuests, then, would 
shew himself so fastidious as to refuse tast- 
ing it, solely because of its name ? Newt, 
vour Reformers clamour about paying their 
Representatives. Is it not tantamount if 
corruption is employed to pay such Repre- 
sentatives ? Were the public actually to 
pay their Representatives, it must po 
through some regular channel, and be per- 
formed by some regular officer, appointed 
for the purpose. Now the Kingly antho- 
rity we term the Executive, and Ministers 
dérive their power from the King, Who, 
then, can have so great a right-to pay the 
people’s Representatives ? Here again is 
another argtiment in favour of corruption : 
were it to employ its own money, nothing 
could be said in its defence; but it 
is not yet so void of principle: it draws 
from the public purse, and no one will 
presume to deny that the contents of that 
purse are drawn from the pockets of the 
people. The people, therefore, may be 
justly said to pay their Representatives ! 
What would Reformers desire more.—TI ac- 
knowledge they complain that they are not 
fairly represented ; that the majority of the 
nation have no votes, &c. Hlere let me 
ask, in what does the majority of the nation 
consist? Is it composed of virtues or of 
vices? Let the public look around.—Each 
will find that, excepting with himself, and 
a very few of his acquaintances, virtue and 
honesty do not exist; but that all the vices 
reign triumphant, and overspread the land. 
—Each having made this remark, will 
draw the natural conclusion, that the Na- 
tional Representation is complete, and 
while Ae circumscribes honesty and virtue 
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dignified silence ; and, like Patience sitting 
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within the very narrow circle of himself 


and friends, he will take anoreg in knowing 
that so comparatively small < 
national honour and virtue is represented 
in Perliament by at least aadequate num- 
ber of Members. Away, then, with all un- 
founded plaint and prejudice, Decm it no 
longer corruption, but pay—and honestly 
acknowledve the nation to be fully and 
fairly represented, although no way flat- 
tered in the picture. 

An AntT1-REFORMER. 








University or Oxrorp. 

Str,—A few months ago, some letters 
appeared in your paper re lative to the great 
abuses which pre vatled in the exercise of 
the procuratorial power at Oxtord. I am 
now happy to state, and for the credit of 
the gt ity it should be made public, 
that, in consequence of a change of oflicers, 
a very mate ria! alteration bas taken pl: Lce. 
With cspect to the donilciliary visits, 
(which subject formed a great part of the 
above-mentioved letters), it gives me plea- 
gure th Say Wo the present proctors, as 
far as T have been able to learn, have never 
put them into practice. Indeed, these 
visits ire of so tyrannical a nature, ‘ind so 
contrary to the common law of the land, 
that unless in cases of riot, or any other 
breach of the peace that would 2uthorize 
* similar exertion of power in any other 
place, & hey should never be put 1 exe cution. 
‘Phe act of searching the lodgimgs of un- 
fortunate females, and (which has fre- 
guestly been done) making them Icave 
their beds in the night to open the doors of 
their apartments, and examining every 
corner of their rooms, is surcly a deer: ada- 
tion of the procuratorial office. It must 
be observed, too, that the description of the 
scenes which sometimes take place on these 
occasions, as related by the proctors them- 
selves, and the consequent merriment in 
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rte. 
is often as cruel as an innate malev ‘lence, 
for it is frequently productive of the : same 
effects. When a gownsman has bec; n 
found in any of these houses, 
has been known to have orde ved the Mar- 
shal to take the woman away in the middle 
of the night !—--However we may, as mo- 
ralists, deplore the fact, it is to be feared 
that the existence of common prostitutes 
must be acknowledged to be anecessary evil, 
and one that can never be eradicated. As 
an immorality it is not to be defended; but, 
perhaps, it has the effect of preventing the 
commission of greater ones; among which, 
and particularly in such a place as Oxford, 
may be re ckoned the habits of intrigue, an d 
the arts of seduction. If this be the case, 
and experience seems to confirm it, it is 
cruel to punish an unhappy woman for 
exercising an occupation, that gener ally 
brings its own punishment with it an oc 
cupation which, most probably, were it in 
her power, she would be happy to relin- 
quish; and which from necessity should be 
connived at, if carried-on with an attention 
topublic decency. Instanées have occurred 
in Oxford of women of this description hav- 

ing heen imprisoned, merely for h: aving been 
30 “anfortuviate as to be found by the proc- 
tors with gownsmen at their own houses, 
when there has been no noise or riot, for a 

longer time than persons who have heen 
convicted of theft at the quarter s¢ ssions ! 

Imprisonment for a month in the city 
prison ig a very common, but a most severe 
punishment. In damp weather, the stone 
walls of the cells in which they sleep, litc- 
rally run down with water. Thére is no 
glass in the windows, and only a sliding 
hoard to exclude the air. The writer of 
this letter is aware that it will expose him 
to the censure of all those whose hypocrisy 
is > Nea than their humanity. He can 
only say, that the censure of such men is, 
in his estimation, of little importance ; and 








conversation to which such searches give } that with every attention to a rational and 


rise, have frequently inclined us to attri- 
bate these domiciliary and nocturnal visits 
to motives less pure than those of the dis- 
charge of an official duty. And all this 
hag been. sametimes done by men who are 
generally considered as good-natured. The 


well-regulated discipline in the University, 
and a proper and becoming respect to his 
superiors, he never has, and never will, be 
deterred from noticing acts of cruelty and 
oppression, by the frown of pedantry or 
the threats of self-assumed authority. 








fact is, & prying and unmanly curiosity 
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Ozford, Dec. 1814, ' 
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